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under them. A concept with no concrete instances is for Kant
empty. We must therefore ask how such subsumption is possible,
since it clearly presents a difficulty which the subsumption of
particulars under empirical concepts does not. This difficulty
arises from the complete absence of homogeneity between pure
concept and concrete particular. Whether Kant's argument here
is sound is exceedingly dubious, but in fact it depends on his
theory of the formation of empirical concepts and cannot properly
be considered apart from this. Such concepts, e.g. house, are, he
believes, all formed by abstraction from particulars. They are
thus never purely intellectual, but have always a sensuous element
which makes the subsumption of particulars under them possible.
They are thus potential schemata, and he would (perhaps rightly)
have regarded 'house-ness' and 'horse-ness* as mere monstrosities.
Pure concepts, on the other hand, are wholly intellectual, since
they are bare forms of thought and utterly different from sensible
particulars. How then can the latter conceivably provide instances
of them ? That they must somehow do so is already proved by the
Deduction since, in the absence of such categorical determination
of experience, all knowledge of objects and therefore all thought
has been shown to be impossible.
Thus the problem is not 'Do the pure concepts require schema-
tization ? * but rather, * Since the pure conceptsmust be schematized,
what are the schemata which must be employed to make their
employment possible ?J
Clearly this is a problem for transcendental logic, since the
whole possibility of physical knowledge a priori depends upon
the answer to it. The argument of the Deduction should convince
us that an answer is to be found and has also given a clear indica-
tion of where to look for it, but that is all. We may expect to
discover that there are transcendental as well as empirical
schemata; that the former are products of transcendental as
distinct from empirical productive imagination; and that the
material for them is provided by the pure intuitions of space and
time. It must also be noted that here as elsewhere there is a
sharp contrast between the situation for general and for trans-
cendental logic. The former, since it takes no account of content,
can never determine a priori what the schema of any given
concept must be. This, as we have seen, is a matter for empirical
judgement only. Transcendental logic, however, is wholly a priori
and must therefore say of its pure concepts that there is one way